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NO. If. 

The experience of all ages and countries proves that the 
science of government, though the first in importance to man- 
kind, is the most difficult to be learned, and to be reduced 
to practice. Although the giving of the civil magistrate pow- 
er to interfere in matters of conscience by uniting the 
church to the state, has justly met with infinite opposition 
in our country, it is not to be presumed that the principles 
of civil and religious hberty are no wise analagous. For, al- 
though the wants of civil and religious society may differ in 
form and detail, and may require different applications ; yet 
the rights and privileges of both may be vindicated upon the 
same principles. Whatevermay be the mode of government, 
the principles of freedom are fixed and eternal, and are enti- 
tled to consideration independant on the characters of rulers. 
It may be in some cases in the power of genius, guided by vir- 
tue, to give a temporary and limited control to crronecus 
principies ; but no human art, or effort, can prevent the ef- 
fect they ever tend to produce; the ultimate ruin will be as 
inevitable as fate. An absolute or unlimited form of govern- 
iment may be traced to the authority of a father in his own 
family. ‘Vhe patriarch becomes the head of the tribe, and if 
circumstances require him to exercise it in arms, he loses 
none of his domestic authority in the camp, or in the field. 
‘The IEXmperor, the King, the High priest, &c. cannot have 
inore power than a father in his own family. Whoever suc- 
ceeds to this kind of power, or rather usurps it in a church 
or a state, needs no other to become the most desper- 
ate of tyrants. Fathers anciently, according to the testimeo- 
ny of history, exercised the power of excommunication, and 
of life and death over their children. If there could have 
been any true legal successer to the power of the primogen- 
itor of the race, or the nation, his right to govern them abso- 
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Jutely would have been indisputable. It is in vain to con- 
tend for civil or religious liberty, unless it can be first de- 
monstrated that the very doctrine of succession to patri- 
archal, or paternal authority is wrong :—is contrary to na- 
ture. Parental affections are not transferable—no man can 
succeed to the feelings ofa father. The abso'ute power ofa P 
parent can only be qualified by parental feeling. The cruel- 
ty of ** step dames” has been proverbial in all times. Would 
it offend against the truth, to call those who arrogate to 
themselves the paternal attributes of government, political 
or ecclesiastical * step-fathers.”” Every matter of fact ev- 
idences, every argument aposieriori, goes to demorstrate 
that paternal power, as soon as it ceases to be qualified by 
parental affection, begins to degenerate into tyranny, and 
therefore ought not to be perpetuated beyond the life of the 
real father himself: ** The government of China bears a 
strong resemblance to what has been called the patriarchal 
form, from whence it is supposed to have been originated. 
‘The emperor possesses the most unlimited authority, and 
can issue new laws, or abregate old ones at his pleasure. 
He is the undisputed master of the lives and liberties of his 
subjects, and no sentence of death can be executed without 
his consent. ‘To his revisien in like manner, every verdict 
in civil suits is subject, and has no force, till it receives his 
confirmation. All his own sentences are executed without 
delay, and all his edicts acknowiedged throughout the Em- 
pire, as if they were the mandates of the Deity. He is the 
source of all power if his dominions ; dispenses honors at 
his own will, and appoints, and dismisses, the Mandarines 
of every class without control. ‘The princes of the blood alone, 
or those who bear that title, cannot be degraded, or punish- 
ed without a trial, but as the sovereign has the power of nom- 
inating the judges, he always possesses the means of dispo- 
sing of the life, or liberty of the highest personages who in- 
cur his displeasure, &c. &c. &c.” * This unlimited power of 
the crown appears to be as ancient as the empire itself, and 
is regarded as one of the fundamental Jaws of the govern- 
ment. It is still further augmented, and confirmed by the 
principle of filial respect towards the government, which is 
carefully instilled into every cone of the people from their 
birth, which arises almost to adoration, and which repre- 
sents all disobedience to the commands of the monarch as an + 
unpardonable crime.” To this picture of patriarchal gov- 
ernment in China, it is proper te add that the Tartar dy nas- 
ty, who now rules over the Chinese people, have not one 
drop of Chinese blood in their veins ; and that this paternal 
power has been succeeded to by conquest. 
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In this country we have one name dignified by courtesy, 
with the titie of * Father of his country.” But Washing- 
ton himseif received his commissions of commander in Chief, 
and President, from the American people, and into their 
hands he resigned them. No individual can claim the dis- 
tinction of Father of American independence. The Ameri- 
can people were the makers of their own political fortunes, 
and not any individual. No paternal government ever exist- 
ed in the United States, this is the freest of all governments, 
because the constitution, and the laws, are purified from ev- 
ery vestige of paternal power. Every office is defined by 
law, every oflicer is responsible to the people, and no two 
ofiices are united to the same person, Had any man claimed, 
and been recognized as the successor of the claims of the 
British government, we could not have been free; for we 
became free in consequence of throwing offthe power of the 
mother country ; that is the patriarchal power; or its claim 
to the right of taxing us without our consent. The degree of 
freedom in every country is found to be tm proportion to the 
degree it has freed itself from Patriarchal power, or bas sub- 
stituted laws in the place of it. In regard to religious free- 
dom, the paternal authority in succession is as hostile to it, 
as to civil freedom. Ail ecclesiastical tyranny may grow 
from this root, and in most cases may be traced to it. Both 
the name and the thing, are in some cases retained in the 
church—Patriarch,—Vope,—Right Rev. Father in God, &c. 
are names of the same origin, and import. ‘the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, the Pope among the Romanists, the Rt. 
Rev. Father in God, among the English and others, differ 
from each other only as genus and species, if they differ at 
all. What mode, or form of church government is wholly 
freed from patriarchal power? Why should the lovers of re- 
ligious liberty, attempt to disprove the succession from 
St. Peter? Is it not plain that if an ordinal succession from 
St. Peter, or any other Apostle, could be proved, the successor 
might be among the greatest of the ecclesiastical tyrants. 
The government of Popes, or of any body else, may be very 
primitive, and yet as has been shewn may be improper in 
succession. ‘The Apostles were real fathers, founders, and 
planters of churches. ** Mhey could do nothing against the 
truth, but for the truth. Their bowels yearned over those 
they had begotten through the gospel. ‘They preached at a 
time and in places where Christ was not named. ‘Chey were 
wise master builders, who laid the foundations for others to 
build upon, &c.” But by what mysterious,—what magical 
influence is it, that the children can become fathers of their 
great grand-fathers? It is certainly as much beyond the 
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power of grace as it is of nature. Our objection to a papal 
form of government. is not only founded upon the excess of its 
power, above tiie Apostolic, but to its attempt to arrogate 
to itself Apostolical attributes in succession. But as Metho- 
dists, we also have had religious fathers, and founders, who 
constituted us, and not we them. Now it is difficult if not 
impossible, for fathers to raise their children, to equality 
in power with themselves. Cihiidren can hardly bear such 
equality, or treat their fathers as equals, Nature ordains, 
and limits ; parental power to parents themselves. Few in- 
stances occur of parents and children doing well when pa- 
rents give their property, which in this case is their power, 
into the hands of their children. We would not call the fa- 
ther of Methodism, atyrant, even if we could prove that he 
was not a good father; but though it should be demonstra- 
ted, that his parental affections were, to the utmost degree, 
pore, ardent, and impartial, yet we should feel infinitely 
hostile to the continuance er succession of his fatherly pow- 
ev. We have no objection to a Methodist Episcopal Church, 
but to. a patriarchal pewer in succession, in its Bishops. 
Let us have Bishops, and if all parties are agreed, a succes- 
sion of them; but Jet all their power and authority be 
strict y legal, and let them be subject to legal restraints. 
Why should we endeavor to da violence to nature and to 
grace? Fathers may beget children, but those children can- 
not be fathers to one another. Ifa brother attempts to as- 
sume the authority of a father over his brethren, he embra- 
ces the principle of tyranny, by the very attempt. In so far 
as the founder of Methodism wished, (if he did wish) to per- 
petuate patriarchal authority in Bishops, he labored under 
an error of the most disastrous consequence ; for that germ 
of tyranny, would be thus cherished in the church which has 
proved fruitful of oppression in every age. 

But what opinion can be entertained of those who can ob- 
tain their own consent, to accept of such paternal attributes ? 
Do they really think that the office will create the affections 
necessary to qualify unlimited power? or, that it will en- 
gender in the bosoms of those whom they shall attempt to 
govern, a correspondent degree of filial reverence? Fatal 
mistake! "They will prove to their sorrow, little else in 
their administration, than a struggle with the repulsive dis- 
position of the human heart; ‘ Paul I know, and Jesus I 
know, but who are ye !*? The father knows his children, 
and the children their father ; but what legitimate relation 
can be recognized in these ‘ step-fathers,” or by them. In 
vain shall they rely upon nature or grace to originate natur- 
al or gracious obedience, to unnatural and ungracious au- 
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thority. Just so much of the fatherly authority of the foun- 
der of Methodism, as a Methodist Bishop accepts, just so 
much his authority exceeds that of a christian Bishop. No 
man but a proper father has any right to exercise unlimited 
authority in the Church. Legal checks are necessary for the 
preservation of religious liberty. Say you that you govern 
after the manner of the Apostles? QO! say not so. It would 
be tyranny in you todo as the Apostles did, as much as it 
would for you to do in another man’s house or family, just 
as he does. ‘There can be no equality between parents and 
children, but as soon as children become independent of pa- 
rental authority. they have a natural and inherent right to 
enter into a state of equal society among themselves. Parents 
have no right by their last will and testament, to entail sove- 
reignty on some of their children, and slavery on the rest. 
In this respect, God be praised, men are born free. 
Religion, when considered in respect to the relation be- 
tween God and man, can give rise to no question of Church 
governinent ; but when it is considered in regard to the re- 
ligious themselves, it involves very intimate and important 
social principles. How then can we endure the hypothesis, 
that according to the New Testament, ail the principles 
which lead to civil tyranny, are sanctioned inthe Church to 
their full extent, and that reliance is placed upon supernat- 
ural power to correct them. Such an hypothesis offends 
against every view we can take of the divine dispensation. 
Was it ever known that infinite wisdom and omnipotent pow- 
er, were displayed to produce either natural or moral para- 
doxes? In this case, unfortunately, the mischief is not only 
done before the remedy is applied, but is beyond the power 
ofthe remedy. ‘The trespasses of ecclesiastical power upon 
the social rights of religion, haye ever been followed by wide- 
spreading ruin. Destruction, as well as misery, are in all its 
ways. The New Testament abounds with the soundest so- 
cial principles and maxims ; but as it regarded the Apostles, 
they did not go into operation in their full extent, by reason 
of the plenitude of their apostolical authority, which we have 
seen was a species of the patriarchal. We behold in their 
case, the family in the life time of the parents. Their practice 
of course resembled more the management of children than 
the proceedings of equals, ministering justice among men 
under circumstances of equality. All the advantage of age 
and experience, as well as of inspiration, were on the side 
of the Apostles. They had no competitors, or equals in these 
respects. None could succeed to their circumstances, or to 
their work. No particular case can have more than one be- 
ginning. One resurrection could have but one set of witness- 
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es. Now, let it be supposed that a Church is oppressed by 
a tyrant, as subtle as he is cruel; who. by a common re- 
finement in policy, contrives to make his ambition minister 
to his popularity ; but when complaints can no longer be 
suppressed ; when the injurious effects of unlimited power 
can no Jonger be denied; recourse is had to apostolic and 
primitive precedent, to prove that no authority exists in the 
Church, by which its rulers can be restrained, or corrected. 
Is it not plain that this position, and all the arguments pre- 
dicated upon it, must be treated as the mere artifice of despo- 
tism, or the precepts of the New Testament may be trodden 
under foot? Let us answer all these fictions of ambition at 
once—true, the fathers commanded, and the children obeyed ; 
but you are not fathers, and we are not your children, 
You have no right to exercise any but legal authority. You 
must be lega!ly restrained, from injuring those whom you 
ought to govern. Every society which has a right of exist- 
ence, has a right of preservation. When Jesus Christ sent 
forth his disciples, he sent them as lambs among wolves ; 
with instructions to * be as wise as serpents, and as harm- 
less as doves,” but St. Paul foresees that the shepherds of 
the flock will be converted by the lust of power into raven- 
ing wolves; that from among those very Elders, whom the 
Holy Ghost had made overseers, there would arise men who 
would speak perverse things. 

Brethren, whenever you hear the advocates of unlimited 
power pleading as precedents, the acts, or the opinions of 
the founder of Methodism, or of any one else, do not suffer 
your minds to be beguiled by venerable names. Look steadily 
to consequences, and make your determination either to take 
a timely and resolute stand, or to submit to an endless suc- 
cession of Right Reverend Fathers in God, or Popes, or Pa- 
triarchs. They will not indeed be lords primates of all En- 
gland, nor bishops of Rome, nor of Constantinople; but a 
change of title, or of residence, will not alter the nature of 
the office: 1t will be of the same class. Methodist bishops, 
with unlimited patriarchal power in succession, must, like 
their predecessors of other names, of other countries, and of 
other ages, have recourse to an infinity of arts to supply the 
want of real relation. Conscious of the artificial nature of 
their power, and full of suspicion, lest those whom they call 
children have no filial and cordial affection for them ; no sol- 
id basis for mutual confidence can exist between them. Al- 
ready have some specimens been exhibited of the genuine 
nature of this paternal principle among us. It will not now 
bear the sight or the anticipation of legal restraints any 
more than formerly. Evidence is not wanting that men ofa 
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few years standing in the ministry, feel no checks of con- 
science. when they are about tosucceed to all the paternal pow- 
ers of fathers covered with years, and glory, and environed 
around with thousands of affectionate sons. Will the aged, 
and toil-worn servants of the Gospel bow to the mitre on 
their youthful heads, with the affection and docility of chil- 
dren? 

If we may trust to the conduct of the advocates of unlimit- 
ed power, the great danger lies in setting bounds to the pre- 
rogative of the patriarchs in succession. From their argu- 
ments it may be inferred that if every bishop is not endued 
with as much power as the father of Methodism, the Apos- 
tolical plan will be subverted, and the cause of God ruined. 
Peter had power, and did not abuse it. and therefore his 
successors Cannot abuse, is an argument of the same kind 
which those use, who contend that Methodist bishops ought 
to have all the powers of the founder of the society. ‘lhe 
arguments in either case might have sume effect upon 
us, if we believed in the transmigration of souls. We who 
live in this age do not behold the wonder which St. John 
saw. ‘The great mystery now is not a woman clothed with 
the beams of the sun, but a church almost two thousand years 
older than its present father. ‘This wonderful case is in part 
accounted for by the doctrine of succession, but is more ful- 
ly explained by the principle of being born back again, or 
of degeneration. Every time this spiritual child gets a new 
father, it is reduced to its original infancy; and so to the 
end of time will be kept in a perpetual state of childhood, 
and dependence, and will never be able to live without a fa- 
ther. ‘Lhe same phenomenon will appear in the M. E. 
Church, if its Bishops continue to be a race of fathers. 
‘These successors must continue to manage the church just 
as a father does his children, as the church cannot arrive at 
manhood as long as the patriarchal power lasts. 

it was not without hesitation and reluctance, that any po- 
litical parallels were introduced; but it cannot but be per- 
ceived in the epitome that has been given of the Chinese go- 
vernment, that its origin and nature are applicable, with a 
few exceptions, to what is called Popish or fatherly govern- 
ment in the church in perpetual succession. And the reflec- 
tion unavoidably obtrudes itself, that eternal fatherhood, 
and eternal childhood are inseparable. How exactly the ac- 
tual state of things accords with this theory no argument is 
necessary to prove. Is not obedience to the successive fath- 
ers of the church, as they are called, secured by a system of 
education almost like that of China? Is not filial respect for 
them amounting almost to adoration, instilled into the minds 
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of the people from their birth? Are they not taught to coi. 
sider all disobedience to their orders as next to unpardona 


ble crime? 
ADYNASIUS. 


NO. Uf. 


What is a constitution? According to the opinion of the 
most approved writers upon the subject, it is an instrument 
of relation that cannot be made, altered, or abrogated by a 
legislative power ; but by the united consent and authority 
of a whole community.—The U. States, and each individ- 
ual state in the union, have a written constitution from 
which the legis!ative authority is derived. In other coun- 
tries where the form of government cannot be traced to any 
common act, or choice of the people, much pains have been 
taken, and great learning displayed, to prove that a consti- 
tution may exist without such choice or consent. Americans 
however think otherwise, and act accordingly. In the M. 
EK. Church, no instrument was ever dignified with the name 
of a constitution; but in the year 1808, six articles were 
framed under the denomination of limitations and restric- 
tions. In that year, about the usual number of travelling 
preachers, an hundred or a littie upwards, met in the Gen- 
eral Conference, at the appointed interval of four years, 
without any previous instructions from others, or notice 
from themselves, of an intention to do any other than the or- 
dinary acts of a General Conference, except in regard to 
the future election of its members, and did then, and there, 
determine, that the General Conference should thereafier be 
composed of representatives in equal proportion of all the 
annual Conferences, in erder that all the traveliing preacli- 
ers might have equal influence in the General Conference, 
as it was found in fact, that a majority of the General Con- 
ference was composed of preachers near the place of its sit- 
ting, &c. &c. and that it should be limited and restricted as 
intimated above, &c. but the word constitution is not found in 
the book of discipline. And if we may be permitted to think 
and speak as Americans, neither that General Conference, 
nor any body among us, was ever organised or enducd with 
prerogatives, to make a constitution. ‘The General Confer- 
ence of 1808, might signify its opinion or wish to its suc- 
cessors, but the most that can be said of its limiting and 
restricting enactments, is that they are laws having no more 
bindivg authority upon its successors, than legislative acts. 
It is to be hoped, that every preacher will admit that the 
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General Conference of 1808 had none of the attributes or 
powers of constitution-makers, as all are infinitely interest- 
ed in disavowing such a precedent, and in having the origin, 
and nature of a constitution, clearly and distinctly defined. 

For it may be presumed that every American who turns 
his attention to the subject, and examines it, will decide upon 
it according to the just and equitable principle upon which 
the present glorious charter of their civil liberties is found- 
ed. Can any thing shock the mind of an American more than 
the idea of a constitution, originating in the implied construc- 
tion of the voluntary acts of certain individuals, and deriv- 
ing strength from the silent operation of time. Those who 
are disposed to maintain that the acts of the General Con- 
ference of 1808, were of a constitutional nature, though not 
so named, will of course disclaim the constitutionality of all 
acts prior to that date. Previously to that memorable epoch, 
the rule makers in Conference acted professedly upon the 
assumption that every generation grows wiser and wiser. 
‘They conceived it to be proper to tell their brethren that in 
their judgment it was adviseable to review their former acts ; 
and to take advantage of past experience. We are not now 
attempting to shew which is the better mode; nor are we 
disposed to give any opinion at this time upon the merit of 
these six restrictions; a'l we contend for, is, that if they 
were really intended fora constitution, those who acted 
with such intention, overleaped the bounds of all authority 
and precedent ever furnished in this country. If those who 
come after them chose to be bound by them, be it so; but 
how strangely does it sound to hear men declare that their 
legislative predecessors took away from them the power of 
legislating. 

As the General Conference of 1820, were pretty equally 
divided upon the question of constitutionality, it seems that 
they took an order to advise with the Annual Conferences 
upon the subject, which to this hour, is, without form ‘and 
void, and darkness remaining upon the face of it. When the 
creating power shal! pronounce its fiat,—Let there be a con- 
stitution.—Let there be delegates organised, and empower- 
ed, after the manner of Americans.—Let those delegates 
return the result of their proceedings to their constituents, 
then with their approbation, let there be a constitution of 
the M. E. Church, and let all be governed, by what all have 
had a voice in making. But if itis not judged expedient to 
proceed thus, let the advocates for unlimited patriarchal 
power in perpetual succession, say nothing about the con- 
stitution of 1808; that supposed palladium of their cause 
will prove infinitely inefficacious, A spontaneous censtitu- 
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tion is of no value in the eyes of those who have been school- 
ed among the disciples of °76. Besides they ought to be 
aware that once they begin to agitate this question, and thus 
break the spell of silence, others may follow the example, 
and they may find sooner than they wish, that the most pow- 
erful voice is the most numerous one. 


Could a greater apple of discord be thrown among the 
Annual Conferences, than this said undefined and undefina- 
ble constitutional question? Can any mortal believe that a 
Genéral Conference of from one hundred, to an hundred 
and twenty preachers, of their own voluntary act, had any 
right to crdain, and decree, that the Bishops should forever 
after have the sole choice of the P. Elders, unless all the 
Annual Conferences, and a majority of two-thirds of their 
delegates should determine to the contrary ? Or, that if they 
had, and meant to make such a limitation, or restriction, they 
would have left it to be inferred, or implied, and not have 
expressed it in the very letter? ‘The Delegated General Con- 
ference, says the restriction, “ shall not change, or alter any 
part, or rule of our government, so as to do away Episcopa- 
cy, or (which it seems is the same thing) destroy the plan 
of our itinerant general superintendency !” therefore, say 
the oracles of the constitution, the Delegated General Con- 
ference has no power to alter the present method of choosing 
of P. Elders; so as to enable the Annual Conferences to 
have a choice out of three, who should be nominated by the 
Bishops to fill each vacancy which might happen by death, 
or resignation, or otherwise; for that would destroy the 
plan of our itinerant gencral superintendency. The only 
destruction which could be in this way is suppositious. It 
wonld indeed destroy the unlimited powers of the Bishops 
in that point, the choice of P. Elders, as far as the smallest 
conceivable limitations cou'd do it. But until the experi- 
ment is made, any other effect must remain matter of opinion. 
Was there ever a more convenient pian devised to enable 
executive men to control legislative proceedings than this 
said question (as it now stands) of constitutionaiity ? In 
what constitution, except his own, can a Bishop find power 
to appeal to A. Conferences? How would the case be if one 
or two Conferences should differ from all the rest?) Who 
would govern then? There was a time before the departure 
of our venerable patriarch, that a hope was cherished, that 
after he should be taken from us no one would wish to see 
patriarchal power perpetuated among us by succession. But 
ever since the painful necessity was imposed upon us of 
vielding this fond anticipation, doubts have multiplied 
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whether the full time for the forming of a constitution was 
yet come ;—whether our views of rationa! religious liberty 
were yet sufticiently matured, and diffused for such a work. 
{t is not enough for a people to will to be constitutionally 
free, they must know how to make, and to carry into effect 
a constitution, whose principles and provisions shall secure 
the rights and liberties of every member of the community. 
Our apprehensions upon this score will not yield in any 
considerable degree to evidence, until we.shall begin to see 
Bishops blush at the idea of choosing masters for others, 
and Elders shrink back with horror from any office in which 
they must rule over free men without their consent. As long 
as men can be found among us so devoid of the spirit of re- 
ligious liberty, and so unrestrained by respect for public 
opinion, as to vinlicate as matter of right, a power which 
makes men Lords over God’s heritage, so long shal! we find 
the attempt to make a constitution, a hazardous one, and 
(should it succeed) the advantages problematical. It is no 
very difficult task for men devoted to unlimited preroga- 
tive, to make the letter of any instrument, minister to their 
views as has been witnessed in this present case. Before the 
year 1808, we heard no thing about unconstitutionality 
on the P. Elder question; but now, though a majority of 
that Conference be still living, and probably would declare 
that the idea of making the choice of the P. Elders a consti- 
tutional question never entered into their heads, and we 
know that a number of the members of that Conference would 
have contended to the last extremity against such an idea ; 
yet preachers can be terrified with the spectre of unconstitu- 
tionality. Brethren, it is the soul and spirit of a constitu- 
tion which we need. ‘That want of taste for religious liber- 
ty, of which we have so many painful examples, and that fa- 
cility with which men can be induced to take offices ever 
the heads of their brethren, whom they know would never 
submit to their domination, but out of love for the peace of 
the Church, is calculated to humble us to the dust. We bear 
the reproach, and are confounded. He must have a large 
share of grace, or of insensibility, who can reflect upon 
these things, without feeling almost maddened. It is a mor- 
tifying consideration, that so many good men can really 
think they do God service by supporting a system which 
has not one amiable feature to recommend it. A General 
Conference of travelling Elders choose a Bishop, and he 
tells them it is unconstitutional for them to attempt to exer- 
cise any thing like a limited negative in the choice of P. El- 
ders, and a majority of those holy men love to have it so, 
and determine that it shall be so for at least four years lon- 
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ger.* What conscisntiousness! What piety! This sacred 
instrument, (their own construction of an ideal constitution) 
like the ark, must remain untouched. The speculations of 
good men have ever been known to be adhered to with a te- 
nacity proportional to the religiousimportance which they 
affix to them. In pursuing this subject, let us endeavor to 
maintain our charity, and to exercise long suffering, and 
forbearance towards our brethren. We believe that they are 
doing an indirect injury to religion; they believe that our 
pan will affect it immediately. We think that they are min- 
istering poison through a mistake for medicine ;_ they think 
that we are aiming a dagger at the heart. and find it next 
to impossible to believe us ‘sincere. We on the contrary, can 
easily perceive, how they may be mistaken, and of course 
be sincere. Moreover the actual injury of their plan can be 
much more readily perceived by us than by themselves, not 
only on account of the natural slowness of the heart to be- 
lieve evil of its own, but obviously, because others will not 
trouble them with information, or complaints. Slaves are 
not wont to make confidants of their masters. While we ad- 
mit the facts on which the eulogium of the present system is 
founded, we are constantly reminded of the fable of the Lion 
and the Sign. | | 
_ Aion seeing a sign with a man killing a lion, painted on 
it, is made to say, if lions were painters, they would paint 
lions killing men. The societies that have wasted away and 
come to nothing—the little success that has attended our 
preaching in many places, and the places to which we are 
denied all access, ought not to be’ wholly lost sight of in 
this account. But orators are not prone to keep accounts of 
profit and loss ; they are apt not only to give full credit for 
all success, but also in the warmth of se!f-love, to transfer 
to themselves some of the claims due to others. Glorious 
frontier victories and foreign conquests in civil governments, 
are sometimes followed by interna! debility and revolutions. 
The greatness of nations, in 4pe opinion of good judges, con- 
sists in internal strength, confidence, and sound principles 
of social liberty, &c. &c. Perhaps, too, the success in the 
new settlements may be in part owing to the number of Me- 
thodists who are migrating in that direction, as well as to 





* No man ought to be questioned for any thing he says in a hall of 
legislation, but when men legislate out of doors, they place themselves 
within the reach of animadversion. ‘he vote to reconsider the plan of 
conciliation, came out atie, yetafter several of the members had left 
the Conference; a paper was taken round among the members, and for- 
ty-five signers were engaged, and pledged to vote for a suspension of the 
rule for four years. ‘The principal mover of the measure declared the 
fict before the Conterence, in defiance of argument, &c. &c. 
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the circumstance of the Bishops having the uncontrolled 
choice of the P. Elders, at least the former seems to be quite 
as immediate a cause as the latter. Are we not bound to 
take into consideration the relative condition of Churches in 
this country? The comparative degree of ministerial and 
religious liberty, is of the utmost i: nportance in a competi- 
tion. If our condition wee the most free, it might be the 
subject of complacency and applause. Bat is it not far oth- 
erwise? Is there a man among us so blinded by self-love 
and prejudice, as not to perceive that the absolute and iron 
features of our government, are objects of general shame 
and scandal. The friends of liberty can see not only no 
shades of liberty, in our present plan of P. Eldership, but 
they can find no apology for it. They are lost in astonish- 
ment when they observe Americans, who are born heirs to 
the blood- bought inheritance of sacred liberty, voluntarily 
submitting to “the condition of wretched slaves, and depriv- 
ing themselves of the privilege of having a mere negative 
voice in the choice of their overseers, Ah! we have heard such 
Jike reproaches and sarcasms, till both our ears have tingled! 
they have preyed upon our vitals likea hectic. We have ex- 
claimed in the feverish excitement, what infatuation has 
seized upon Methodist preachers! Is this state of things, this 
vexatious condition to be eternal! Considering that we ave 
a new people, with little or no advantage from education, 
wealth, or splendid talents, it might have been supposed, 
that it would have been deemed a point of first rate import- 
ance to make every partof our economy as unexceptiovable 
as possible to an independent people, who glory in their 
zealous watchfulness of the principles of liberty: Not so, 
our spirit is too apostolic, too primitive, too tenacious of tie 
‘pattern showed us on the mount, to pay any regard to such 
carnal and wordly considerations. We have a logic, which 
none of the rulers of this free people know. While they em- 
ploy the whole force of genius to stop up every avenue of un- 
limited power, and frown with indignation upon every indi- 
cation of despotism ; we reason thus: The Apostles chose 
Evangelists; therefore, our Bishops are Apostles. The 
Evangelists were directed to set things in order, in the ab- 
sence of the Apost’ es, and therefore, our P. Elders are 
Evangelists. It is in our opinion of no consequence to this 
reasoning, that the precedent was in Crete in some newly 
planted Churches of the Gentiles. This would be a most ir- 
resistable kind of argumentation, if it were not apt to prove 
too much. It could be proved in this way, that the Collos- 
sians were the P. Elders of Archippus. 

But, would it not be well to abate a little of this rigor, es- 
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pecially among ourselves? Admitting that the duties of P, 
Elders are all scriptural, can they not all be attended to 
equally well by P. Elders, who are conditionally within the 
choice of their brethren, as by those who are chosen by the 
Bishops alone? In looking carefully over the table of duties, 
belonging to P. Elders, we do not perceive any part of those 
duties to consist iu espionage, or sergeantry. Why they 
should withhold from the Bishops any information proper 
for honest men to give, and receive, because the mode of 
their election is varied, it is difficult to conceive. But what 
kind of charge do the P. Elders really take of the Elders, 
Deacons, and Preachers, travelling and local in their dis- 
tricts? It does not become us to answer such a question, 
Men will no doubt differ widely in opinion in such matters. 
We trust we are not fastidious, nor very tenacious of little 
things. Our aim ishigher. We wish to see our rights and 
pri ivileges secured in principle, as well as practice, and the 
broadest base laid for mutual confidence. That we are not 
so singular in this respect, as some may suppose, might be 
made to appear, by an appeal to our history. The limitation 
ofthe P. Elders to four years in one district, was not coeval 
with the order. Why may not a Bishop suffer a presiding 
Elder to preside for more than four years in one district ; 

when he has plenary power to remove himevery year, and 
to alter the districts at his pleasure? Is there not some 
squinting of jealousy in this business? Or was there a fear 
lest the servants might prove too powerful for their masters 
single-handed ? However such checks on power may be in- 
troduced, if they are of Apostolic authority. they are all 
right. To conclude, the Bishops of the M. E. Church have 
unlimited executive power. In the choice and appointment 
of P. E’s, and the formation of the districts, they possess the 
power of making the means and instruments of despotism. 
Bv the agency of P. E’s they can manage and control the le- 
gislative and judicial departments. By the construction 
given to the enactments of the Gl. Conference of 1808, the 
power of the Bishops is not only put beyond the Gl. Con- 
ference, but of eleven twelfths of the \. Conferences. A ma- 
jority of one voice in a single An. Conference enabling the 
Bishops to retain and to exercise all their present powers, 
in defiance of the whole power of the rest of the travelling 
preachers, P. Elders always excepted, for let them be few or 
many, the districts can always be arranged accordingly. 

Surely it is time for travelling preachers to pause and reflect. 

© ye reformers! who believe that God’s design in raising 
you up in America, was to reform the continee®, and to 
spread scriptural holiness over these lands! Think you that 
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it is God’s design to bring back Christianity in these lands, 
and to place it again under a species of papal government 
or power? Do not be alarmed at the name, if you are not 
afraid of the thing. This is a legitimate term, it means the 
power of a succession of fathers (so called) fortified by spon- 
taneous constitutions, and laws confirmed by usage, and in- 


corporated with the prejudices of education. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
POETRY AND PAINTING. 


These two species of mental exercise have engaged the at- 
tention of the greatest geniuses of ancient and modern times, 
and have ministered greatly to the pleasures of mankind. It 
is remarkable of poetry, that while the ground of its cele- 
brity is laid in an imitation of nature, it excites our interest 
and admiration by transcending, to a certain degree, its ori- 
ginal. If we might judge from this fact, might we not be led 
to infer, that our minds make higher demands upon poetry 
than painting. ‘those who move in the higher walks of lite- 
rature, as well as the common people generally, require 
some degree of hyperbole in verbal description. ‘Uhe speak- 
ers and writers, who never rise above niere fidelity, seldom, 
if ever, bear away any of the palms of popular praise. ‘This 
difference between painting to the eye, and to the ear, is 
perhaps the true cause of the diversity of literary taste, and 
of its tendency to corruption. The painter furnishes a visi- 
ble standard for the judgment in the pre-eminence of his 
own production ; whenever, therefore, this art is carried to 
a high degree of perfection, a taste for its truth and beauty 
seldom suffers much deterioration, unless, by some means, the 
eet are concealed, or become extinct. The same re- 
marks are applicable to statuary. But speakers, and wri- 
ters, though not poets by profession, are urged by a strong 
impulse'in their own minds, and by a similar feeling in the 
minds of their hearers and readers, to advance something 
new and surprising—to ascend to the regions of fiction and 
fancy. ‘The beauties of nature, and its deformities too, (if 
they may be called so,) differ widely from those moral sub- 
jects. ‘These latter will seldom bear a painter’s fidelity, for 
they are seldom contemplated without some degree of sym- 
pathetic feeling. Preachers, not unfrequently, in attempting 
to draw characters with fideiity, have been ridiculed, or re- 
proached for producing carricatares. We do not recognise 
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our own moral characters in a verbal description, as we dp 
our persons in a portrait ; for we must be made to feel, as 
well as to hear, a description of our moral features, in order 
to know them. Nothing is so difficult and so hazardous as 
tn attempt to describe to the vicious their own vices, hatred 
must necds be excited, and any deviation from true poetic 
effect, will not fail to render the describer obnoxidus to it, 

No where has the comparison between those preachers 
who call each other enthusiasts and formalists, and them- 
selves evangelists and moralists, been more fairly shew 
than in Engtand. In that populous country there-appears to 
be about as much religious liberty, as to give the highest 
degree of interest to this kind of controversy. The Evan- 
gclicals give to most of their religious narratives an, air 
of poetry or tragedy. The marvellous and the wonderful en- 
ter into almost all their cases of experience. The moralists, 
on the other hand, pursue precisely an opposite course. In- 
dependently on the truth or falsehood of these descriptions, 
do not their effects give pretty clear indications of a tenden- 
cy in the human mind towards something more than sober 
details, and the necessity in verbal descriptions of exceed- 
ing to a certain degree the exact limits of a painter’s fide- 
lity? May it not be laid down as arule, or law, that in 
speaking or writing upon moral and religious subjects, some 
degree of poetic effect—some feeling must be produced in or- 
der to serve the cause of truth most effectually? Now, the 
difficulty lies in judging of the naiure and degree of feeling 
most proper for the occasion. Different denominations, it is 
well known, may be made to feel an high degree of hatred to- 
wards each other and their respective opinions, without 
changing or weakening their attachment to vice. ‘The mind 
may also be wrought up to an high pitch of wonder, without 
any reforming influence. 

Have the evangelical party overstepped the mark, and gi- 
ven to their piety too much of the appearance of the marvel- 
lous, or was this display of supernatural effect necessary as 
a sett-off against the infidelity of the age? Elow could the 
Arminian Methodists help perceiving that the marvels 
might be rendered still more subservient to that antinomi- 
anism, which they set themselyes to oppose, than to their own 
cause? 

But to pursue the subject of literary taste in religious com- 
position. A review of the varicus works of a moval and re- 
ligious design, and a fair exhibition of their comparative 
mcrits, would be a most valuable acquisition to the preach- 
ev and the essayist. In the absence of such a work, may we 
not have recourse to the Aiemorabilia of Zenophon, the disci- 
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nie of Socrates, to whom we are indebted for the most valu- 
able remains of that Pnilosopher, or his successful imitator, 
Mr Addison? Every man will be induced to follow some 
standard, though he may boast of lis originality and inde- 
pendence in his mode of thinking. Admitting that this ac- 
complished and elegant Greek scholar is not faultless, is it 
possible to find a fairer model? The oldest religious books 
now extant (the earlier parts ef the Bible excepted) are in 
the hands of the Brahmins of India. In these writings, mi- 
racies, in our sense of the word, can hardly be said to have 
place ; for scarcely any thing in them can be considered as 
natural or literal. There is in the Bible, as it were, a plain 
matter-of-fact common-sense ground, on which the superna- 
tural matter is laid, and from which it may be easily distin- 
guished. What the orthodox say of the natures of Christ, 
may be applied to the Bible: ‘* There are two whole and 
entire natures in it, united, but not confounded ;_ that is to 
say, the divine and the human, or the rational and the mi- 
raculous.”? But the Vedas and Shastres, or sacred books /of 
the Brahmins, confound every thing divine and human— 
heavenly and earthly. May we not, with but few exceptions, 
say the same of the Alkoran of Mahomet ; witness the well 
neg story of the ant and Solomon, as quoted by Dr Camp- 
ell. 

The boasted traditions of the church, and the legends of 
the saints, (as they are called,) are fully laid open in his- 
tory. it is now well known, that after the Barbarians had 
overrun the Roman empire, and during the dark ages, while 
the bible was an unknown book to the common people, lite- 
rature had been revived, and was flourishing among the 
Mahometans, and from them was introduced among the 
Christians. Not to insist upon the fact, that many of the 
barbarian conquerors, who were converted to Christianity, 
were from the east, and of course addicted to oriental won- 
ders. Several of the disciples of the prophet of Mecca, in A- 
rabia and Persia, particularly the latter country, were ele- 
gant poets, deficient in nothing but a true taste in reli- 
gious literature. From these copious fountains of the mar- 
vellous, the christian writers derived a plentiful supply of 
original hints for their humble prosaic legends. Shall we 
not do well to beware, lest while we are piously and fondly 
indulging in the belief, that we are magnifying the miracles 
of the Gospel, we are really ploughing with some wild Ara- 
bian or Persian heifer, which has been yoked in our team 
by monkish writers. A disposition for the marvellous, like 
certain diseases, under given circumstances, is contagious ; 
but it bears no other affinity to the miracles of the Gospel, 
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than that of a name ; and it is a well known and melancholy 
fact, that it has the most fatal tendency to vitiate the taste, 
and to confound the judgment. It isa species of superstition, 
hich the more intelligent of the ancients used to deprecate, 
as one of the real evils of life. 
' The miracles of mercy and grace, which change these old 
rebellious hearts of ours—the spiritual power and glory of 
a kingdom of an inward heaven, give scope enough under 
the gospel for our faith and hope. Why should the order of 
nature be changed, if aright spirit is renewed within us, 
and we are made new creatures in Christ Jesus? All our 
observation and experience go to convince us, that there is 
a miracle-working power in the Gospel peculiar to itself, 
sui generis, and that the attempts to prove its continuance 
in the church, to which christians have discovered such a 
roneness, from the pious desire of affording additional evi- 
Sides to an unbelieving world, if it were possible for them to 
succeed, would have a tendency to destroy its identity. For 
ourselves we declare, that the more strongly we believe in 
the miracles of the Gospel, the less we are inclined to wish 
to see any other. Still, however, we are desirous to see some 
degreé of poetry transfused into sermons and religious es- 
says. We wonld have as much life and feeling as possible, 
consistently with true taste. 

We propose, on some future occasions, to furnish extracts 
from Mahometan writers, in order to give our readers some 
specimens of their manner of treating rebigious subjects. A- 
mong these we will assign a foremost place to that marvel- 
lous tale of Devilish deeds in the stury of Santon Barsisa. It 
is particularly worthy of notice, that, while Mahomet de- 
clined all the demands and requests, which were made upon 
him to werk miracles, he was not backward in relating 
them. The journey from Mecca to Jerusalem, and thence to 
the seventh heaven, on a beast less than a mule, but bigger 
than an ass, the trath of which was attested by bu Beker, 
though he was not in the company, was ameng the earliest 
of his communications to his followers. 

We cannot forbear to remark, how forcibly we have been 
struck with something like this distinction between actual 
miracles, and the relations which are given of them in mo- 
dern times. An admired writer, who was much given to a 
habit of reiating marvellous tales, with his usual brevity, 
would Jet his readers know, that if they did not believe, he 
did. Now we beg leave to say, that in our humble opinion, 
these are not, and never ought te have been, considered as 
matters of faith; but of taste. After hearing all that has 
been said in favor of modern wonders, we see no cause to give 
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ap that article of protestantism, which rejects all matter of 
faith, exterior, and of course posterior, to the Bible. 
PuiLto Bisyivs. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY, 


ON THE SANCTIFICATION OF THE MENTAL 
FACULTIES, NO. III, 


The observations of Philo Nomos upon our “ Further Re- 
marks,” make it expedient for us to give a more full expla- 
nation of the origin and ground of our opinions on this sub- 
ject. 

The doctrine of the Mystics, always had a tendency to 
weaken our belief in the necessity of a written revelation, 
and as we could not wholly avoid this consequence, upon the 
plan in which experimental religion is commonly explained. 
among us, we were induced to bestow more than ordinary, 
attention upon the subject, in order, that our faith in one of 
these doctrines might not weaken our confidence in the other. 
In prosecuting this inquiry, we were led to apprehend, that. 
there might be some reasons for a written revelation, in the 
peculiar constitution of the human mind. ‘This research led 
us to conceive that, there is, what we have elsewhere called 
original ignorance ; and, to infer, that a revelation must be 
as necessary a remedy for it, as the grace of God is for origi- 
nal sin. This was the first step in our progress towards the 
classification of the human faculties, though we did not per- 
ceive immediately, such a consequence ; but having thus, as 
as it were, gained an offing, we directed our course into an 
unknown sea, on a voyage of discovery. Now, like the in- 
experienced mariners, the objects we saw might be new to us, 
and be deemed of high importance, and yet well known and 
of no value in the judgment of more experienced seamen. It 
was not without much diffidence, therefore, that we ventured 
to commit this classification to the public eye, under the ap- 
prehension, that it might be found to be some old and explo- 
ded theory, ora barren speculation of no practical applica- 
tion; nor were we by any means insensible, that if the subject 
should really appear new, it might have to encounter the usu- 
al difficulties incident to all novel doctrines. But if there were 
any truth or utility in the theory, to explain it away, or to 
involve it in obscurity or ambiguity through timidity, would 
have been censurable. 

We do not doubt the regard of Philo Nomos for elementa- 
ry learning, neither do we profess to be competent to enter 
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the list against him in Metaphysics; we also comment his 
skill in detecting and exposing our indefensible points. The 
truth is, that on the witness of the Spirit and self-evidence. 
in the noviciate’s experience, we boggled for the want of 
some suitable expression, and through indolence or some 
other cause, neglected to make the proper corrections. But 
his definition of mental sanctification, and his cases, and ar- 
gzuments, as they suppose a previous knowledge of revelation, 
(so we understand them) do not go back far enough to come 
fairly in contact with our theory. We assume, for instance, 
that no degree of virtue or religion, short of the miraculous, 
can enable its possessor to read the Bible without elemer tary 
learning, and that if all the men in the world were ignorant of 
letters. and of a!l traditionary knowledge of the bible, no pos- 
sible,or supposed advances in goodness, would enable them to 
understand this written revelation; and hence, we adhered 
to those strong expressions, ‘*The only way under heaven,” 
&c. The apparatus must be literary,” &c. And considering 
the weli known extent and variety of the application of the 
word sanctification, we conceived, that it might safely be ap- 
plied to signify the purifying of the mind from ignorance of 
written revelation. Ignorance of letters is a defect of mind, 
which can only be cured by a process of elementary instruc- 
tion.. Of what advantage would it be toa man, with a bible 
in his hand, without the knowledge of letters, to pass out of 
moonshine into day light? his incapacity to read, and conse- 
quently to understand the bible, would remain the same at noon 
as at midnight. If others can teach him, this does not alter the 
Case, as some one must be supposed to have learned to read, 
or the written revelation must be superceded by tradition. 
The sight, or the senses, of those who cannot read, may be 
as good, or better, than of those who can, and so may their 
consciousness also. A Mystic, will no doubt, admit that no 
man can read the Bible without learning how ; but whether 
it is read or not, can be a matter of no great importance in 
his estimation, whilst he believes that he has the bible in his 
heart, and that the communication between his heart and his 
mind, is so direct and immediate, as to need no literal or 
verbal mediation, to enabie him to understand it. 


If we could be convinced, that the sanctification of the 
affections, might supercede or supply the knowledge which 
may be derived from written revelation, we mean primarily, 
and originally, then we must give up our classification ; but 
until this shall be done, how can we conceive of any way un- 
der heayen to purify the human mind from its original ig- 
norance of the truths of religion but a written revelation. 
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We cannot conceal the satisfaction which our, supposed 
discovery gave us, by com pletely neutralizing, in our own 
mind, the usual objections of infidelity against a written 
revelation. And we cannot help still thinking, that if this 
classification shall bear the test of examination, it will have 
a tendency to oblige the enemies of written revelation to shift 
their ground, and give great additional unity and strength 
to the efforts of the friends of the Bible. 

How ridiculous, how misplaced, must the charges of 
ignorance, and all its train of consequences become, when 
urged against those, who believe, that the truths of religion 
can only be made known by a written revelation ; and how 
gratifying must it be to every friend of the spirit and power 
of the Gospel, and of gaod manners, to find that no part of 
these is sacrificed in achieving this glorious triumph to writ- 
ten revelation. Upon our theory it can scarcely seem ex- 
trrvagant to assert, that letters were originally made for the 
sake of revelation. ‘Ve are sure that * the book of the genera- 
tions of Adam,” contains the record of his religious descend- 
ants, in the line of Seth, and Enoch, to Noah, and that, this 
is a part ofthe book of the generation of Jesus Curist, as 
set down by St. Luke. 

The objection usually urged against the importance of 
written revelation to religious knowledge, viz. What will 
become of those who are deprived of it? ought to be an ob- 


jection of fact, and not of speculation; Gow alone is their 


Judge; but the state of religious knowledge in fact, bears 
much about the same relation and proportion to written re- 
velation, that material light in this world does to the centre 
yound which it revolves, 


As darkness is not from the Sun, 
Nor mvun‘s the shades ’till he is gone, 


so the presence of the Bible, and its absence, in the different 
countries of the earth, is the criterion of religious knowledge 
and ignorance. 

Our theory or classification, has greatly enhanced the val- 
ue of the reiigion of the heart—of the mind—and of the bo- 
dy, in our estimation, by enabling us to see their beauties se- 
parately, as weil as collectively. The difference betwixt Philo 
Nomos and ourselves, was before so slight, even in expres 
sion, that we trust this statement of our views, into which, 
for the want of previous meditation, he was not perhaps fully 
prepared to enter, will enable us to see eye to eye. The in- 
fluence of the moral faculties, apon the mental ones, we know 
from sad and joyful experience, to be both fearfully and glo- 
riously great; but as there is an immediate and direct way 
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of obtaining knowledge, we think, on the whole, it will be 
Jess ambiguous to use the term indirect to express this influ- 
ence, and to employ the term direct in reference to all those 
means, which (to repeat a former phrase) strengthen and 
expand the mind.* This seems to us to be the distinction and 
peculiar property of elementary learning, in the importance 
of which, we both concur. Before we conclude, we beg to be 
permitted to entreat Philo Nomos and our readers, not to 
consider our frequent and earnest reference to the univer- 
sally well known process of learning to read, as an insult 
upon their understandings. We have brought it into view 
because we do think, that its fami'iarity has bred a contempt 
for it, as an argument in favor of written revelation, which 
it by no means deserves. By rescuing it from this contempt, 
we hope to raise it to its proper dignity. 
Pui to Pisticus. 





*A man under conviction, though his feelings may be very acute, can 
derive only an indirect and indistinct knowledge of the exceeding sinful- 
nes* of sin from them: but literal instruction would be both direct and 
explicit, and teach him like David, to say. ** Against thee, and thee only, 
have I sinned and done this evil in thy sight,” &c. 


NO. IV. 


Nothing is more obvious than that man is a being com- 
pounded of different qualities. His superiority to other ani- 
mals does not result from an entirely different nature ;— but 
from the superaddition of other qualities upon the animal 
basis. A great, and in some points, a mortifying resem- 
blance may be traced between the propensities and tenden- 
cies of flesh and blood in man, and many of the inferior ani- 
mals, and yet we no sooner pass within the bounds of the 
moral and intellectual departments, than we leave the most 
sagacious of all other species far behind us. 

The different faculties of human nature are unfolded and 
brought into action, not only by. degrees, but at different 
times, and by different means. The ardor or intenseness of 
our affections bears little or no agreement in point of time 
to the degrees of knowledge. Desire and aversion, love and 
hatred, joy and sorrow, are often well nigh matured, while 
knowledge remains in a state of incipience. The fervor of 
the first love of a christian is as notorious as the strength of 
the affections in youth. These facts furnish us with a class 
of proofs that there is a natural as well as artificial distinc- 
tion between the moral and mental faculties, and that they 
have but little necessary relation as cause and effect. That 
certain persons who know God do not glorify him as God, 
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is admitted; but how is this fact commonly improved? 
Why as an objection against speculative knowledge; and 
a similar use is often made of the cases of those who have zeal 
not according to knowledge. Now, upon our hypothesis, 
knowledge and zeal in these states of disjunction, become 
proofs of experience that they are neither identical nor in- 
separable. The maxim of St. Paul, “that faith comes by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God,” cannot, it seems 
to us, be so fully demonstrated, if a distinction between the 
operation of grace upon the moral and mental faculties, is 
not admitted. 

We had occasion, at an early period of our genera! read- 
ing, to remark, that almost all the opposers of revealed re- 
ligion refer all knowledge to human discovery and inven- 
tion; and, to secure their opinions from all danger of refu- 
tation, take care to allow an indefinite period to human ex- 
istence. As if aware that the progress of knowledge among 
those savages who come within the period of authentic his- 
tory has been imperceptible, they give to the mind millions 
of years in which to have made its discoveries. ‘The greater 
purity of the theology of the earliest period of bible history, 
or rather, the subsequent corruption of it among the nations, 
seems to have been felt as a difficulty in the way of this the- 
ory of progressive discovery ; but is only noticed with a 
sneer, Without being answered. When the astronomical ta- 
bles were discovered in India, claiming to be of higher anti- 
quity than any other, it afforded great triumph to the op- 
posers of revealed religions M. Baitlie, and Professor Play- 
fair, it is well known, consider the date by calculation as the 
authentic period of the Table of Tirralone; but La Place 
thinks that date was assumed or calculated backwards from 
some more recent period. M. Baillie supposes that this most 
correct of all ancient fragments of Astronomy, together 
with those of the Chaldeans and Egyptians, are only frag- 
ments of some more ancient and perfect system. But how 
cloes this prove that the perfect system was invented or disco- 
vered, and not revealed ? Must it not strike every attentive 
reader, upon the above supposition, that there is a most 
striking analogy between the history of Astronomy and re- 
vealed religion, and that the tendency in the human mind 
has been to forget rather than to invent,—te lose actual 
knowledge rather than to gain it originally,—to corrupt ra- 
ther than to improve the true principles of science as well as 
religion. This analogy may be traced through every period 
of history. The Greeks, though the most ingenious of all 
people, with all their gleanings from Egypt, Baby!on, and 
India, of mathematical and astronomical knowledge, may be 
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said to have been forever learning, and never able to comé 
to a correct knowledge of principles. What-they did learn; 
(we are not sure that they invented any thing) served as the 
germs of this kind of knowledge to other natiéns, whe also 
gleaned still more, wiile those who had no access to this 
vein of knowledge, remained wholly ignorant. ‘The Ara- 
bians learned from the Greeks. and the modern Europeans 
began their career in science by learning of the Arabians. 
It was a considerabie tine before the Europeans had recourse 
to the original and common feuntains, and thus began to 
leave their Arebian masters behind. But the real discove- 
ries of the moderns, and those which have proved the most 
valuable, such as gravity, the circulation of the blood, and the 
power of steam, &c. &c. furnish. perhaps, as much mattgr for 
humiliating reflection upon the natural ignorance of the hu- 
man mind in regard to principles, as of triumph in inherent ge- 
nius. Every body had seen apples or acorns fall perpendicular 
to the earth, before Newton. School boys must have known 
the effect of tying a string near the end of the finger before 
the days of Hervey; and all the kitchen maids and cooks, 
when their hoiling pots were covered tight, had seen the co- 
vers raised by steam, before the invention of steam engines. 
But not only did all nations remain ignorant of the principles 
of these phenomena, till these recent times ; those also who have 
not been taught in the modern school. do yet remain ignor- 
ant of them. We have an old book which announces that there 
is one Gop, and that he is a spirit ; but from time immemo- 
rial, those who have remained ignorant of this book, or un- 
mindful of its contents, have made no progress toward this 
discovery, but many to whom it has been taught, have cor- 
rupted or forgotten it. Are not the same remarks applicable 
to the scripture doctrine of redemption? From this striking 
agreement between the progress, or rather, want of progress 
of the mind in the discovery of the principles of natural and 
spiritual knowledge, we infer that the reason of this scrip- 
tural proposition, ‘* Faith comes by hearing, and hearing 
by the word of God,” is to be found in the constitution of the 
human faculties ; and that the hypothesis of * perfectibility,” 
which is opposed to revealed religion, with so great a pomp 
of words and shew of learning, bas no foundation in nature. 
See what little regard St. Paul pays to this supposed attri- 
bute of invention or discovery in religion—** How shall 
they hear without a preacher, and how shall he preach ex- 
cept he be sent !” As though he might have said, How can 
there be any true religious knowledge, without a revelation, 
and how can revealed truths be perpetuated, unJess they are 
written, or every successive preacher is inspired, and sent 
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with the same testimonials of his mission, which entitled the 
first missionaries to credit! Now the characters employed 
in all writingssare artificial, or conventional, and no natural 
instinct, or cious affection, can lead to the understand- 
ing of them. In learning, the elements of a written language, 
the moral faculties remain passive: The strong and power- 
ful workings of the affections are rather adapted to practice 
upon known and admitted facts and principles, than to the 
investigation of doubtful or uncertain ones. We have a no- 
tion (we know not how it will be received by our worthy 
friends) that the most successful cultivators of their mental 
faculties, are among those good men, who can most success- 
fully suspend the agency of their moral ones, for the time 
being. 

As parties concerned; we are not, to be sure, competent 
judges, we can therefore only submit whether all the ends 
are not gained upon our plan, as well as in Mr Benson’s 
valuable discourse on the same subject ; with this additional 
advantage, that we have decomposed its component parts, 
and taught the reader how to examine each part separately, 
and to combine them all again into a whole! What do those 
artists who are employed upon machines composed of wheels 
and springs? Is it not evident that all complex systems, as 
well as machines, must be examined in separate parts, and 
treated, according to their particular properties and uses ? 

If the sanctification of human nature were analogous to 
any purifving process by any one simple means, much of 
tht scripture phraseology employed upon this subject, must 
be employed with a forced construction. It is only upon 
those bodies, whose texture and soiling matter are uniform, 
that any detergent will operate equally by the same means 
upon all the parts. When St. Paul prays that the whole man 
may be sanctified, we do not suppose, that he conceived that 
his nature is a uniform substance, or that any one class of 
means will be sufficient ; but we understand him, as praying 
for the blessing of God upon all the means necessary to the 
highest degree of religious improvement in all the faculties, 
not excepting those of the body; and much less those of the 
mind. And as none but the most wild, and extravagant rant- 
ers, and antinomians, ever call in question the use of means, 
(and they also use them, at the very time they inveigh against 
them,) will not this construction be generally admitted? Did 
Paul ever pray that any body might be sanctified without 
means adequate to the end? 

How was Timothy to save himself, and those who heard 
him? Was it not by using those means which were calcula- 
ted to enlarge and strengthen his mental faculties? “ Medi- 
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tate upon these things ; give thyself wholly to them, that thy 
profiting may appear to all. Take heed unto thyself, and 
thy doctrine, &c.” Gop preserved the mind of Timothy 
blameless by these means. In this case we conceive that 
we find an answer to the question of Philo Nomos, concern- 
ing our authority, &c. for it seems to as, that the means of 
preservation in this instance, does not differ from those of 
procuration, so essentially, as to forbid their application to 
both cases in common. When the mental faculties are really 
enlarged and strengthened by the use of proper means, they 


are of necessity better qualified for every kind of knowledge 3 


but we never meant to be understood to mean that any 
branch of knowledge, not necessarily connected with reli- 
gion, is included in the sanctification of the mind. 

Though we do not think that Philo Nomos has invalidated 
our theory, we admire many parts of his Essays, in the ab- 
stract, and as well expressed, we therefore cheerfully re- 
commend them to the notice of our common readers. What 
he says of the operation of the grace of Gop upon * the sub- 
stratum, &c.”’ we do believe he speaks from experience, and 
our prayer is, tliat such experience may become more familiar 
with us all, Puito Brsrivs. 


FORTHE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN THE PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH. 


In the days of the apostles, every christian, without any 
ordination, was at liberty to give religious instruction. Paul 
and Barnabas, though perhaps the two greatest preachers 
the church ever had, entered upon the ministry without ask- 
ing leave of either magistrates, bishops, priests, or deacons. 
Apollos was so fully instructed in the christian religion by 
Agquilla and Priscilla, that instead of finishing his education 
at a college, or waiting for orders from any man, or body of 
men whatever, he immediately assumed the sacred office, 
and * mightily convinced the Jews, and that publicly, shew- 
ing by the scriptures that Jesus was the Christ.” 

The apostle James, writing to the twelve tribes which 
were scattered abroad, encouraged them to instruct the ig- 
norant, and reform tbe wicked. ‘ Brethren,” says he, * if 
any of you do err from the truth, and any one (see Mac- 
knight on the place,) convert him; let him know, that he 
which converteth the sinner from the error of his way, shall 

save a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude of sins.” 
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In the church of Corinth there were many gifted brethren 
who prophesied in their public assemblies. The apostle ex- 
plained this term to mean exactly what we intend by preach- 
ing. * And he that prophesieth, speaketh unto men to edifi- 

cation, and exhortation, and comfort.’? The gifted brethren 
were so numerous that several of them addressed the congre- 
gation atthe same time, which bred confusion. The apostle 
directed them, for the sake of order, to let one finish before 
another commenced ; and instead of restricting the privilege 
to a single individual episcopally ordained, he gave them all 
(who had gifts,) liberty to exercise their talents.j in rotation. 
‘© Ye may Atv prophesy one by one, that all may learn, and 
all may be comforted.” 

At the time when Stephen was stoned, ‘‘ there was a great 
persecution against the church which was at Jer usalem, and 
they were all scattered abroad throughout the regions of 
Judea and Samaria, except the apostles. And they that were 
scattered abroad, went every where preaching the word.” In 
that church we are told “ the number of the men were about 
five thousand.” 'Vhese were all scattered abroad, and went 
every where PREACHING. Great was the company of preach- 
ers when one church could send out five thousand! And 
great was the liberty of preaching, when all the men in the 
church might assume the office of the ministry without ordi- 
nation! No wonder that christianity prospered in those 
days, and triumphed over all opposition, and soon subdued 
millions to the obedience of the faith. 

Christians in general have not only a scriptural right to 
preach the gospel, but according to their ability it is their 
duty to do it. * Exhort one another daily, while it is called 
to-day, lest any of you be hardened through the deceitfulness 
of sin. Not forsaking the assembling of yourselves together, 
as the manner of scme is; but exhorting one another, and so 
much the more as ye see the day approaching.’”’—The apos- 
tle Peter commands every man who has the gift of preaching 
to exercise it according to his best abilities, in explaining 
the divine truth, ** As every man hath received the gift, even 
so minister the same one to another, as good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God. If any man speak, let him speak as 
the oracles of God ; if any man minister, let him do it as of 
the ability which God giveth; that God in all things may 
be glorified, through Jesus Christ.” ‘Khe apostle Paul ex- 
horted the “ saints and faithful brethren in Christ at Colos- 
se’ to * let the word of Christ dwell in them richly, in all 
wisdom, teaching and admonishing one another.” He also 
exhorted the Corinthians—* desire spiritual gifts, but rath- 
er that ye may prophesy.” The Hebrews are severely cen- 
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sured for not making more rapid improvement im Christian 
knowledge, that they might be able to teach others the doc- 
trine of Christ. “ For, when for the time ge ought to be 
teachers, ye have need that one teach you again, which be the 
first principles of the oracles of God, and have become such 
as have need of milk and not of strong meat.” 

When the apostle Paul was a prisoner at Rome, he re- 
joiced “ that many of the brethren in the Lord, waxing con- 
fident by his bonds, were much more bold to speak the word 
without fear.” , 

The practice of confining religious instruction to a dis- 
tinct body of men, has been more injurious to the interests of 
christianity than any thing else. In the primitive times, 
when almost every christian understood his religion, and 
could teach it to others, believers were rapidly multiplied. 
Every member of the church felt interested in its welfare, 
and exerted himself to serve it. Some Jabored privately, and 
from house to house, among their relations, friends, and ac- 
quaintance ; if they could give but little instruction, they in- 
vited them to the public meetings to be taught the way of 


the Lord more perfectly ; others added to their private labors, » 


a word of consolation, of advice, of reproof, in the assemblies 
of the faithful; and others of superior acquirements, went 
out into the streets and lanes of the city, and preached to 
listening and enquiring multitudes, the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. Thus; Andrew brought his brother to Jesus. 
Cornelius “ called together his kinsmen and near friends” 
to hear the preaching of Pcter. Matthew, the publican, 
made a great feast, and invited to it, our Saviour, and ali 
the publicans among his acquaintance, hoping they would be 
converted by his conversation. If an uubeliever came into 
the public assembly of Corinth, the gifted brethren were al- 
most sure to catch him. ‘* He was convinced of all, judged 
of all, the secrets of his heart were made manifest,” and he 
lost all power of resistance, “and so falling down on his 
face, he worshipped God, and reported that God was among 
them of atruth.” 4nd in the synagogues, the temples, and 
other places of public resort, the rustic eloquence of untu- 
tored plebeians converted thousands to the faith. | 

One man is now deemed sufficient to take the spiritual 
charge of a whole congregation, and all the religious in- 
struction which some give, is read over once or twice a 
week to perhaps 500 or a 1000 persons. Who can wonder 
that so little good is done? It is said, the Methodists act up- 
on the primitive plan, and call all the talent among them in- 
to exercise ; some pray in public, others exhort, others preach 
in villages, and the best qualified occupy the pulpits of the 
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Jarge towns and cities ; they have a rich variety of means 
and ministers ; multitudes have been turned from the error 
of their ways, and the faithful are perfected in virtue. There is 
one thing, however, which the Methodists in this free coun- 
try have, which was not known in the primitive church, that 
is “a body of elders,” who itinerate and govern all the 
ehurch without its consent. 

Our Lord and his apostles made the laity the guardians of 
orthodoxy. ** Take heed that no man deceive you, for many 
shall come in my name, saying I am Christ, and shall de- 
ceive many.” Beloved, believe not every spirit, but iry the 
spirits whether they be of God ; because many fa!se prophets 
have gone out into the world.” * Prove‘all things, hold fast 
that which is good.” ** If there come any unto you and bring 
not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither 
bid him God speed ” 

The clergy, however, soon robbed the people of this privi- 
Jege. They clatmed the exclusive privilege of governing 
those who believed on Jesus. So that those who fled from 
the servitude of the devil became the slaves of the priests. 
They also claimed the right of judging what doctrines were 
true, and what were false. ‘Thus they were governors, legis- 
lators, executioners, &c. They met in synods and councils 
to frame articles of faith, and rites and ceremonies of reli- 
gion, and they required the people on pain of eternal damna- 
tion,to implicitly receive their dogmas. There was no occasion 
now for the laity to read the scriptures. The body of ministers 
were their governors. And as to the right of private judg- 
ment, the clergy represented it as dangerous ! 

‘Lhe way was thus opened for the introduction of every 
thing, and any thing, which could promote the interests of 
the priest-hood. Vhat is, that part of them who met in councils. 

The clergy (so called) pretend to be a distinct order of 
men from the laity, (so nicknamed) possessed of a divine 
right to do what they please in the church independently on 
the people. Acting upon these principles, they nave assumed 
the exclusive right of making and executing laws, makin 
mninisters, and have persuaded the people that * all’s well.” 

See to it friends. Know ye not that when trade is open, 
the ignorant and idle will starve, and the wise and diligent 
will prosper? It is the same in religion ; let the ministry be 
free to all, and the christian world will soon be delivered 
from ** Lords and masters,” for nobody will submit to them. 
LEARNING and VIRTUE Wi'! be necessary to secure crowded 
congregations, and hence the preachers must apply them- 
selves to their books and their God, to qualify themselves 
for usefulness in the church. 
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The history of the church in all ages, affords a practical 
illustration of the truth of these observations. 
A Free Press. 


August 5, 1822. 
—— a 2 >< ae 
FORTHE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
“THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION.” 


‘* They shall not change or alter any part or rule of our 
government, so as todo away Episcopacy, or desiroy the plan 
of our itinerant general superintendency ;” 3d article of the 
constitutional restrictions. The part of the conciliatory res- 
olutions of the last General Conference, which was supposed 
to infringe on the above restrictive article is that, which 
makes provisions for the bishops to nominate three candi- 
dates for the presiding eldership when only one presiding el- 
der is wanted, out of which three, one is to be elected by an 
annual conference. And ifmore than one presiding elder be 
wanted at the same time, the same routine is to be observed in 
a second, and in a third instance ; the bishops being at lib- 
erty to nominate again the two individuals who were before 
in nomination and were rejected by the conference, and one 
other member of the conference, out of whom the conference 
shall elect the presiding elder wanted ; and so on for as many 
as shal} be required. ‘The Bishops to have the sole disposal 
of all the presiding elders however, after chosen, to appoint 
them at the conferences to those districts which they shall 
judge proper, and change them afterwards, during the re- 
cesses of conference, according to their own judgment, as at. 
present. And ifthey should think proper to discontinue any 
one, or even all of them, they have the legal right so to do ; 
and to substitute others in their places, until the next annual 
conference of the district in which it shall happen, when a 
similar routine to the one before mentioned shall be observed 
to obtain other presiding elders ; which may issue in their 
coutinuance in office, or it may not, at the nomination of the 
bishops and election of the conference. These resolutions 
have been thought to infringe upon the above restrictive ar- 
ticle—first, by ** doing away Episcopacy ; and secondly, by 
** destroying the plan of our general superintendency.” This 
is the question which we wish to investigate :—If they des- 
troy “* episcopacy,” it must be constructively ; as every one 
must perceive they do not attempt to discontinue the office of 
Episcopacy ; nor the officers who are to execute the duties of 
the office ; but only, slightly to modify or diminish their 
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powers. Neither can it be pretended that they affect that at- 
tribute of the oflice which makes it ** GENERAL 3”? NOT LO- 
cAL. It embraces, under the provisions of the resolutions, 
the same sphere, as to its geographical extent of application, 
as it does at present. How then, can the resolutions destroy 
Episcopacy ? It is alleged, that they do it constructively, by 
diminishing the powers of the Bishops, with respect to the 
choice of the presiding elders ; for it cannot be with respect to 
the government of them after they shall be chosen, since they 
will be altogether as much within their legal control imme- 
diately after they shall be chosen, according to the provisions 
of the Resolutions, as they now are, when chosen by the 
bishops alone. The question then. on this part of the subject, 
is reduced to the simple point of the manner in which they 
are to be chosen. And on this point it is alleged that the res- 
clutions, in question, make an unconstitutional transfer of 
power from the bishops to the annual conferences ; in that, 
they divide the power of choosing the presiding elders be- 
tween the annual conferences, and the bishops; or in that, 
they give the entire choice of them to the annual conferen- 
ces, restricted only by the bishop’s nomination as above sta- 
ted. And here, we would beg leave to ask, what article of 
the constitution makes provision for the bishops continuing 
to have the choice of the presiding elders ; or that says even 
one word about the choice of them? We, without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, maintain that there is not ong, except 
the idea be constructively included in the words * desiroy the 
plan of our general superintendency 3’? which the article of 
che constitution quoted, interdicts the representative gene- 


“ral conference from doing ; and as we conceive TuIs to be 


the only remaining pivot of the question in its present form, 
we take the liberty to examine it for a few moments. 

‘To superintend is to oversee, or overlook. A superintend- 
ent is one Who oversees, or overlooks. Superintendency is a 
noun by which. his overseership, or acts of overseeing, are 
distinguished. Now, it is evident, we have in our church 
many superintendencies, as we have various species of su- 
perintendents. A preacher in charge of a circuit is a super- 
intendent, a presiding elder is another species of superin- 
tendent, each different from the other, but neither ot them 
distinguished by the adjective, GENERAL}; which, in our book 
of discipline, is appropriated to distinguish the bishops only. 
But it is contended that to oversee, implies power to order 
and control those who are te be overlooked or superintended. 
‘This we admit, when restricted to the provisions of the law 
according to which these powers are to be exerted. But 
what powers, we would ask, has a general superintendent in 
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the Methodist ‘Bpiscopal Church, over presiding elders 
When they are chosen by himself alone, that he would not 
have over them, when chosen according to the provisions of 
the resolutions in question? “When appointed in the latter 
form, they are immediately in his power to send them where 
he pleases, to move them when he pleases, and to put them 
out of office whenever he shall think proper. What powers 
more has he over them when appointed by himself alone? 
Will it be said that in the former case he is liabie to have 
those forced upon him at the next annual conference whom 
he had dismissed from office during the recess of conference ; 
we answer, he is not ; for the conference is obliged to take 
one out of the three of his nomination, and he can leave those 
who are objectionable in his. estimation out of nomination. 
It may be alleged, that the mode of appointment of presiding 
elders, according to the resolutions, may diminish that sense 
of ebligation, which a preferment to the presiding eldership 
imposes on presiding elders to the bishops, when they are 
chosen to the oflice by the bishops alone ; but it may be sta- 
ted in reply, that they will have two others of the three in 
nomination, and who were rejected by the conference, who 
may suppose that either of them was as likely to be the ob- 
ject of the bishop’s choice as the one elected by the confe- 
rence. And thus, if it would not make the tie of obtigation 
so strong inthe case of the individual officer, nor so forcibly 
bind him under a principle of obligation to the bishops; yet 
it will perhaps extend the range of obligation to the bishops 
from one or two others, whose influence may be felt in bind- 
ing the governed tu the governor. While, at the Same time, 
the one elected to office by the conference, must feel his res4 
ponsibility to the bishops, as he must know he is Tiabl 
ry day to be put out of the office by them, and never to get 
into it again under their administration; as the 
have power not only to put him immediately”o vut 
but also to keep him out in defiance of the co afe se C, 
fusing in future to nominate him. But there is anotl 
view in which we beg leave to contemplate the subject before 
us. The point which the restrictive article of the Conatitation 
guards, and which is chiefly insisted on by our opponents 
is this: ** they” (the representative general eonferen 
** shall not destroy the plan of our itinerant general | 
intendency.”’ 
The whole of the plea of our opponents here rests on "the 
force and application ofthe phrase THE PLAN, of our itine- 
rant general superintendency. Indecd, iis force is chiefly de- 
rived from the word PLAN, which imports A scHEME, A 
MODEL, OR DRAFT. And this term stands in immediate con- 


































nection with the word pEstTRoy. 
DESTROY THE PLAN Of the bishop’s general oversight, is for- 
bidden to the representative general conference. All other 
» acts they are permitted to do. Here let it be remarked, that 
the bishops, in the technical language of our book of disci- 
, pline, are the only itinerant GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS M 
the Methodist Episcopal Church ; for, although the presiding 
* » elders, and the preachers in charge of circuits, are both i- 
al tinerant superintendents, yet neither of them are GENERAL 
superintendents. This phrase GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS 
distinguishes the bishops only. Let it be remembered that 
the representative general conference is at liberty to do all 
other acts but those which destroy the plan of the bishop’s 
general oversight. But the duties assigned to presiding el- 
ders, as well as those assigned to preachers in charge of cir- 
cuits, according to the rules of general conference, are not 
that class of duties, in general, which are assigned to the 4 
general superintendents or bisheps. These, then, the consti- 
tution does not prevent the representative genera! conference 
from disposing of (if our premises be correct) according to 
their wisdom. Suppose then, the representative general con- 
ference should think proper to dispose of these duties in the 
| following manner; that is to say; suppose it should convert 4 
all the presiding elders into chairmen of districts after the 
British plan ; would they not, as to all the bearing of the 
restrictive article of the constitution in question, be at liber- 
ty soto do? Surely they would, except the presiding elders 
® can be shown tobe general superintendents. Well, if they 


F * can do away the present order of presiding elders, withont -_, 
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s the restrictive article of the constitution, can they 
Sisame reason, order a different mode of their o- 


0 have the right of destroying a certain species 
urely have the right of appointing the order, and 
Bmode, in which that species of officer shall be 
f so, they have the right to pass a resolution 





bishop’s nomination. Should it be said that pres’ 
ding, eldersare general superintendents, and that theirov =“ 
ight is Mieluded in the phrase GENERAL sUPERINTEND? ‘©! 
onstitution, and elsewhere in the book of disc’ ~*°Y: 
deny the fact, for reasons already shown; ur ‘pline ; 
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intendents in the language of our discipline ; and of coursey 
neither of them are included in the term general superiiten- 
dency in its literal and proper sense. 

They may, it is true, have been both ineluded in that 
term, in an accommodated sense, with reference to their re- 
ceiving their appointments to superintend from the bishops 
as superior executive officers ; but they are both responsible 
at the bar of an annual conference for their administrational 
acts, (which was admitted by one of our principal opponents 
at the last session of the Baltimore annual conference,) and 
each of them Jiable to receive punishment from an annual 
conf-rence, which the GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS, OF BISH-~ 
ops, are not. 

Why should it be deemed essential to the existence of the 
plan of our general superintendency, or Episcopal over- 
sight, as it existed at the time the constitutional restrictions 
were formed, that our bishops should have the appointment 
of the presiding elders to office? Is it essential to oversight 
that the overseer shou!d have the selection of all his labor- 
ers and under officers for himself, on a general principle? 
We presume the affirmative will hardly be asserted. If they 
should be selected for him, and given into his charge to as- 
eign them their respective spheres of duty in the field of la- 
bor, subject to his order, according to law, and subject to 
his removal from office, and others to be appointed by him 
in their places for a certain time, until a further and more 
formal appointment should be made, this, we should pre- 
sume, would be investing him with sufficient powers for the 
essential duties of oversight on a general scale. “And why 
should it be thought otherwise with respect to our itinerant 
general superintendency, in order to preserve it. 
TRucTION? ‘The choosing of the presiding eld 
pended by express statute, or rule, to the itinere 
oversight of our bishops ; but we should humbk 
that it is not essential to their oversiglit itself simpl: 
ered as sucu. The idea attached to oversight is, too 
dook, attend to, and direct ; but the choosing of iodizidual to 
be overlooked and directed, whether in the character of in- 
ferior officers, or of ordinary laborers, is a very di 
‘and distinct idea. And the appointment of all sueh # 
officers is, not only nor essential to the idea of oversight ; ; 
“but it does not appear to be essentially necessary to an ef- 
fective oversight ; ifthe overseer have powers to remove offi- 
<ers from office, and appoint others in their places, until the 
time of general review of their conduct. 

The appointment of the presiding elders, according to this 
view of the subject, does not appear to be necessary to the 
preservation of our itinerant general superintendency, or 
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oversight, from being pesrroyYeD, or even, from being 1N- 
yureD. But it is the preservation of the pLawn of our itiner- 
ant genera] superintendency, or oversight, as that plan re- 
lates to the oversight, or SUPERINTENDENCY, that the res- 
trictive article of the constitution is intended to guard. And 
moreover, the plan is not only guarded with specific refer- 
ence to that superintendency, or oversight, but THaT PLAN 
with reference. to that specIFIC OBJECT, is only guarded 
from destruction ; not from modification ; except it should 
be concluded that any modification of the plan, even for its 
improvement, would be a destruction of it, And this is vir- 
tually the doctrine contended for by some; namely, that any 
modification of the specific plan of our general superinten- 
dency as’ it then stood when the constitution was adopted, 
even if it were for the strengthening and perfecting of it, 
would be destroying that identical plan, and making anoth- 
er one of it. Do not these critics know that in deliberative 
bodies, a motion to amend a motion, containing a certain 
principle, is declared by the common sense of mankind to 
be in order; whereas a motion to amend a motion, already 
before the body, which goes to destroy the principle and ob- 
ject of the original motion, is declared by the same common 
sense, to be out of order, and therefore inadmissable. A rule 
then, attempted to be passed by the representative general 
conference, which would go to destroy the plan of our itiner- 
ant general superintendency would be interdicted by the 
constitution ; whereas, arule which would not have that ef- 
fect, but only tend to modify the plan fjeaving its main prin- 
ciple unaffected, would not be jnterdicted by the coustitu- 
tion ; and plainly, because the ohject which the constitution 
wa: designed to secure, is left untouched by such rule, and 
therefore, sECURE. But there is still another view which 
we wish to take of this subject; and which. we would take 
the liberty to denominate a common sense construction of the 
restrictive articles of the constitution supposed to bear upon 
the conciliatory resolutions of the last general conference. 
The articles, without any refinements upon the meaning, 
offer the following common sense view to the reader; viz. 
It interdicts the representative general conference from 
passing any rule which would do away Episcopacy, or des- 
troy the plan of our itinerant general superintendency ; in- 
tending thereby, r1RsT, to preserve the Methodist, an Epis- 
copa! church, in coutradistinction from a Presbyterian church, 
a Congregational church, or any other form of church goy- 
ernment. Secondly, to preserve that church, under the direc- 
tion of general superintendence, in contradistinction from 
sectional superintendents ; that is to say that the bishops 
should have one diocese only, in opposition to several dio- 
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ceses: to secure the object of each ones travelling round the 
Continent at large.—In confirmation of this understanding 
of the instrument we have, Ist. all the living testimony of 
the members of the committee who drafted the constitution, 
which we have been able to learn; 2dly. the fact that bishop 
Asbury was apprehensive that there was a leaning in the 
Methodist of the United States towards a Presbyterian form 
ofchurch government, which he deprecated and opposed ; 
and Sdly. the known fact, that at the very general confer- 
ence which adapted the constitution, it had been previously 
proposed to have as many bishops, as there were annual 
conferences in the United States, i. e. one for each confer- 
ence; which had been opposed and rejected. Pu1Lonomus. 
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METHODIST BISHOPS AND CONFERENCES. 


Myr Editor, 

Before Methodism arose in this Land, Religion was 
universally ata stand. ‘The careless were ‘‘ dead in tres- 
passes and in sin,” and those who wished for ** the consola- 
tion of Israel” were wearied with the dull and lifeless cold- 
ness of professors in general. When Methodism came, it 
brought with it the life and power of godliness, and poured 
into the longing and languishing bosoms of Believers the 
comforts and the wine of the Kingdom. The little company 
of disciples were then all love and all sincerity : and like the 
primitive christians felt such unity of heart and purpose that 
with St. Paul’s converts, they so loved their spiritual guides 
and Fathers, that * they could have plucked out their very 
eyes to have give them.” ‘The Ministers too, being true 
evangelists, disinterested and lowly, were altogether wor- 
thy of the unbounded confidence which they received from 
their followers.—-Their advice being sincere, they were obey- 
ed cheerfully and implicitly—Governing witha single eye, 
and in the fear of God, and the people obeying with single- 
ness of heart, an absolute authority was assumed and conce- 
ded ; In process of time, as the church increased, and wealth, 
honers and worldly mindedness diffused itself more and 
more among us as a people, the precedent of former absolute 
power, was more and more ingrafted into our government, 
until at length we have arrived at the most absolute spirita- 
al despotism, in point of principle, to be now found (unless in 
the church of Rome) in christendom. The people from the 
beginning never thought of the principles by which they 
were goyerned, and the ministry assumed therefore without 
question, whatever authority they pleased.—Vhus exempli- 
fying, that * the Law was made for evil doers,” and that if 
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they have never hitherto felt their operation burthensome, 
it has been because their lives were in general too correct to 
require their enforcement. In this state, things might have 
still quietly remained, had not ‘* questionings and strife’ 
arisen among our rulers, so that in their embarrassment, to 
apportion their relative shares of power, they have been fain 
in several cases to make their appeals to the People. ‘These 
things brought new tidings to our ears. The writers in your 
Paper, have been highly useful in stating and exposing many 
of these facts. The people now begin to perceive that altho’ 
many of our rulers, have quick and strong sensibilities, res- 
pecting their own invaded rights, none of the parties, have 
hitherto shown much sensibilities forthe rights of the Peo- 
ple. ‘The People finding themselves thus neglected, and per- 
ceiving by the various exposures of the ministerial contro- 
vertists that every man is for his own, they begin therefore 
to be aroused to some c'aims for themselves. 

As one of the people, and actuated, by sentiments like the 
forgoing’, I feel some desire to pass some free remarks upon 
the actual government of our church, and the evils which 
may be expected to ensue if no timely reform takes place. 
Such thoughts have long occupied my mind; but without 
such a medium for their publication as your paper affords, I 
could hitherto, only deplore them in silence. 

Asa Methodist, I confess myself ashamed of the assump- 
tions of our alleged Bishops. Plain and unpretending chris- 
tians as we should be, we should scout these pretensions from 
our profession, till we could plainly deduce their origin from 
the 4postolic church. But no man can do this: but much to 
the contrary. “ Call no man master and be ye ali Brethren,” 
was the rule then! Our Bishops were never so ordained! 
Their created title was at first, general assistants and after- 
wards, General Superintendents. It savored of a vanity and 
assumption, to call themselves Bishops at which I have been 
often mortified. 1 have always been stiil more grieved to wit- 
ness their ordination performances, when they said to their 
ministers, ** Receive the Holy Ghost by the laying on of our 
hands !”’ Is it possible, that any Methodist can seriously be- 
lieve that the Holy Ghost is thus given! L feel scandaiized 
too, in its giving birth to similar pretentions in Allen the 
Biack Bishop-—* an error which proceedeth from the ruler. 
Folly is set in great dignity, and servants upon horses, &c.”” 
It was assumed by Bishop Asbury, first by printing it so in 
his minutes without consulting the conference or the people. 
It was actually complained of at the next conference; and 
the objection was voted down by the friends of title and Pre- 
rogative! Even at this day, the reprint of the ‘* Forty years 
minutes of conference,” can find no better apology for the 
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change of title, than that ‘* Bishop being the translation term 
for superintendent in our Bibles, it was thought hest to con- 
form it to bible precedent!” ‘To me the pretext is really 
puerile and ill becomes a people like us, affecting to be * lit- 
tle and unknown,’ beloved by God alone.” The English con- 
ference have always thought thus of us; and therefore it is a 
fact, that they have never called our superintendents, bishops, 
in any of their publications or communications. Even their 
answer to our conference and people by John Emory, scru- 
pulously shuns the term Bishops! I hope we shall yet be 
ashamed of it and discard it. But | have sti'l stronger objec- 
tions to the services of these Bishops, and to the hurried 
and exclusive legislation of the several conferences over i 
which they preside. ‘They are never stationary and obser- 
vant enongh to effect any goclas rulers. They traverse the 
Jand post-haste like flying Mercuries. Much of their time is 
lost in deep and uninhabited Western Forests, and when in 
our cities, they are chambered and hid from the people. or on- 
Jy led out once a year to be shown to their subjects at con- 
ference time, periodically, like the great Emperor of China. 
"Fhey have no time to see or learn the wants or the state of 
the people; and they have no medium of knowledge but 
through the reports of others, their “ eyes, ears and hands” 
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as they have been called, the presiding Elders. The conse- 
quence is, that as they govern by report, and that, secret, 
and untangible and irresponsible, there is necessarily much 
that is partial and selfish ; and the result is, that more of 
courtiership and intrigue prevails among the dependents for 
appointments, than should prevail in any pure church. The 
actual discontents and murmurs of the Preachers from time 
to time proves this. By their hurried actions too at the con- 
ferences, they are compelled to give ordination to men 
whom they never hear Preach, and therefore cannot person- 
ally judge of their qualifications. If they hear of discontent 
as in the case of Ferguson’s Schism, they have no time to ’ 
‘step aside and heal the breach or remove the evil- They thus 
run to and fro to imitate the example of Mr Wesley : but 
his was a case of necessity. He was a Patriarch, and cir- 
cumstances which he did not create, compelled him to his 
spiritual oversight. His journeyings tov was ona much 
more limited scale, than theirs. Our Bishops thus stretch 
themselves beyond their measures in visiting a Conference { 
once a month, each composing a range of, country as large as 
Mr Wesley’s conference, which he met but once a year. If 
our present mode is indispensable what shall be done, when 
our ministers reach South America, the shores of Columbia 
and the Isles of the sea? When four times the present con- 
ferences shal] exist and must require a visit to a new onc ip 
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every succeeding week in the year? Already it is matter of 
veal complaint that our annual conferences are too hurried to 
act deliberately and with due debate. What chante is there 
of correcting evils and of imparting mutual advice, where 
all are so dependant on three Bishops? But let all our min- 
isters meet as brethren, and as equals in their general annual 
assemblies, and there impart and concentre their advice and 
council,and we shall soon see and hear of many proposed offers 
of useful reformation and amendment. In such an assembly 
we might expect, that such an “ address” respecting reform 
as was addressed to the members of the last Philadelphia 
conference, would have excited some public recognition and 
debate, but where Bishops are virtually Factotums, altho’ 
ostensibly simple chairmen, all must necessarily be done in 
their own way. Such is the prescriptive importance of their 
presence to fill conference-chairs, as if their whole life and 
occupation was solely called to that office! And thus they 
fly from conference to conference for their seat, with as much 
solicitude, as the Papist demands his bell and candle for 
the Mass—and as if religion must perish without them. 
What are our conferences to themselves, but secret con- 
claves ?—'The sanctum sanciorum of Methodism, to which no 
private and unprivileged member may approach! What so- 
ciety or people but ours, exclude their members from the de- 
bates and decisions of their ministerial assemblies? All may 
hear the debates of Presbyterian Synods, or of Episcopal 
assemblies. This is not all :—both of these, and all other 
christian assemblies, admit of Lay delegates to represent the 
voice and interest of the people; but we have none such. 
Ours is too like a spiritual despotisin, consisting as it does 
of the ministry only. he people are conceived to be without 
wisdom, and the called, cannot err!* Butthe practical re- 
marks in your Paper by Laymen prove they can and will 
think, and even act too. If lay delegates were admitted they 
could suggest the wants and wishes of the people, in a man- 
ner that the ministers could not. They could give good 
counsel about the secular concerns, that would be of moment 
to the Finances. ‘They could suggest practical improvements 
in the book concern, which should make it bear some nearer 
likeness to the English Methodist book concern ; whereby it 
annually netts as much profit as all the annual collections of 
circuits for the ministry do. They could be heartily the 
friends of the ministry and the people; and be in fact the 
Jink ef union whereby each might be perpetually drawn in 
unison. The secrecy of Methodism as now managed under 
the controu! of Bishops, is a scandal tous. Our minutes and 


NOLTE—An English Methodist Catalogue of Books, now before me, thus titles Bishop Asbury, 
$* Mr Francis Asbury’s, of America, Funeral Sermon.’” . ‘ 

* Apropos! i could wish thet evety methodist would procure and read the new work called 
** Palpit Free,’’—which goes to show, that el! good men of suitable abilities, may equally serve as 
cDupisters, 
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magazine Mete out their scanty dole; and measures of mo- 
ment to them, are withheld from the people—for instance, 
What Mefhodist has ever been officially informed of the se- 
cession from us of the “Reformed Methodists” in New- 
England for six or eight years past, and that they now hold 
annual conferences and number 60 ministers in their con- 
nexion ? Who knows that the reason they separated was be- 
cause of our government? Which of our publications an- 
nounced the secession of a society in New-York, in Philadel- 
phia, in Cincinnati, &c.? Who ever heard the reason of the 
Rev. John Emory’s being sent to the English Conference, 
of the address he took to it, and of its reply, till he saw it in 
the English Methodist Magazine. Is all this treating us as 
brethren? What Methodist knows, or has ever seen any ac- 
count of the expenses incurred by our bishops?* 'They may 
order what they please from the Book Fund, and where is 
the check? ‘They are now good men, and doubtless deal 
moderately ; but why thus expose us to the possible frailty 
and corruption of posterity. ? We have no certainty that Meth- 
odism will always continue thus pure. and disinterested. 
Proud and aspiring prelates have scourged the church, and 
may again; and our wisdom should be, to prevent recur- 
rence, by removing the occasion and the temptation. 

if the ministry will voluntarily lay down some portion of 
their assumed power, they may bless the church and pre- 
serve union ; but if they persist in governing 280,000 fol- 
lowers, without giving them a voice, it will be easy for any 
popular member in any of our largewsocieties, to raise such 
a spirit of opposition as the whole General Conference may 
not be able to still or quell :—for instance, what even now 
is there to prevent any man in New-York or Philade’phia to 
call, thro’ the city papers, *‘a meeting of Methodists friendly to 
reform?” Suppose only afew assemble, they may be affected by 
animated objectives and put upon affecting others, and so ad- 
journ from time to time till they gather strength and resolution. 
The very scowls and frowns of those who will adhere to the 
powers that be, will quicken and stimulate them. They will 
form a permanent committee of vigilance and privileges, and 
depute agents to other cities to raise similar societies, and 
to open correspondence; and finally, they will all memori- 
alize conference with such force as either to overrule its 
submission, or will rend the church, by drawing off the chief 
of the people! Beware of these evils. ye that rule the people, 
and exalt not yourselves over measure above them! Ye were 
once plain unprivileged laymen yourselves, and most ef 
your posterity are sure to be se—Therefore compassionate 
them and us. THE PiLOPLE. 





* ‘The English M:thodists print annual accounts of all their receipts and expenditures, aud prove 
the accounts by a cemmittee of Laymen. 
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